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Che Message of Christmas 


ri ONG ago on Christmas Eve Mary and Joseph, tired from traveling 
vy over rough, stony roads, came to the little town of Bethlehem ip 
Judaea to pay their taxes. That night, in a sky lighted by a brilliant sta, 
an angel chorus announced to a waiting world the birth of Mary’s baby 
and our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Shepherds tending their flocks on th 
hillside heard the angels’ song 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace good will among men” 
and hurried to the stable where the Baby Jesus lay in a manger; Wis 
Men from afar came to bring rich gifts and to worship Him. 

Many years have gone by, and each Christmas in every Christian 
home fathers and mothers retell the old, old story to their children. 
Ministers of the gospel preach sermons on it, and Sunday-school teaches 
read it to their classes. You who are old enough to read will find it given 
in your Bible in the 2d chapter of Luke. I think you will enjoy reading 
it for yourself. 

Jesus came to bring peace to the world, Perhaps you boys and gif 
are asking, as many older persons have asked: ‘“Why then do we hatt 
war? Why do we not have peace?’’ Jesus came not to make us be peate 
ful but to show us how to be peaceful. When your heart is filled with 
love for your friends you do not fight and quarrel with them, do you 
No, of course you do not. You enjoy being with your friends, and you 
work and play together peaceably. The way of peace is through love 
When Jesus became a man He gave us a new commandment, that we 
love one another even as He loves us. The commandment was given 
not only to boys and girls but to men and women and to nations. 

Where there is love there can be no war. This then is the message ol 
Christmas—that we love one another. 
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Che Ste 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


One brilliant star in the heavens, 
Pointing the place where He lies; 
Mary, His mother, is praying 
With reverence and love in her eyes. 


Little Lord Jesus is sleeping, 
Shepherds are watching the star; 

Angels are singing His praises, 
Wise Men have come from afar! 


Shepherds awake on the hillside, 
Watching their lambkins and sheep; 
One brilliant star in the heavens, 
One tiny Baby asleep! 


Dear little, wee little Jesus, 
Tender and holy and sweet, 

Sleep while the wise ones adore You, 

Sleep while we kneel at Your feet. 
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BILL 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD 

Bill Marston sighed 

deeply as he rubbed his hand 
across the steamed kitchen - 
window and stared down the hill unhappily. 

It was Christmas Eve. In the dusk big feathery 
flakes of snow that had been drifting downward 
soundlessly since early morning continued to 
fall like ghostly butterflies. The fence posts 
looked like old men humped over in long trail- 
ing night shirts with white nightcaps atop their 
bent heads. The big cottony drifts were growing 
higher and higher against the red barn, where 
the stock was bedded down comfortably. 

The kitchen was snug and warm and smelled 
sweetly of chocolate and cinnamon, for Marie, 
the big buxom girl from a neighboring farm 
who had been hired to help out for a few weeks, 
was just finishing up a batch of cookies. The 
yellow-faced clock on the wall ticked content- 
edly. From the utility room came the whirring 
of the cream separator; and Timmy, the sprightly 
canary in the brass cage at the window who al- 
ways outdid himself in competition with the 
separator, sang as though his heart would burst 
with Christmas joy. 

~ Eooking out upon the snow, which made such 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


a perfect setting for Christ 
mas, and knowing that his 
mother and father would 

come driving up the hill at 
any moment now, Bill should have been very, 
very happy. But he was not. “I -don’t belong 
here any more,” he told himself. “They'd never 
have taken me if they had known 

“Something wrong with your ears this eve 
ning?” Marie lifted her voice from across the 
kitchen. She chuckled. Marie hardly ever talked 
without laughing. 

And Mom hardly ever talking without smil 
ing. Mom had the nicest voice he had ever heart, 
Bill told himself over again. There was a sott 
of music that went with it, as though some 
where ‘way off in the background angels wer 
playing an accompaniment to everything she 
said. 

“I—I was just thinking,” Bill said over his 
shoulder to Marie. 

“Well, you’d better bestir yourself and get 
in there and put the finishing touches on that 
Christmas tree before your ma gets home. Good 
ness knows, there'll be excitement enough when 
they get here without last-minute Christma 
trimmings to think of!” 
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“{—I guess so,” Bill managed. He crossed 
the kitchen and turned into Mom’s bedroom. 

It seemed funny having the Christmas tree in 
the bedroom instead of the front room this year. 
But Dad had said it ought to be where Mom 
could see it from her bed, and of course he 
was right. 

Dad was always right. He was one of the 
rightest men in the world, Bill knew. No one 
was wiser, or kinder, or more clear thinking 
than Dad. That was why what he had said this 
morning made such a deep impression on Bill. 
Bill mulled the words over in his mind now as 
he put the final string of lights on the fragrant 
pine tree in the corner beside Mom’s dresser. 

“A man with three boys to raise in this day 
and time has his hands full,’ Dad had said at 
the breakfast table.-“‘I'd better get a hump on!” 
Then he had got up abruptly and gone out to the 
barn to finish feeding. | 

Three boys! Bill flicked the lights on ex- 
perimentally. How pretty the room looked. How 
good it would be to have Mom home again, even 
if she would have to be in bed for a few days. 
Three boys! Bill tried not to look at 


the ears. Mom and Dad couldn't possibly feel 
about him like they would feel about Larry 
and Jerry, their own flesh and blood. 

Bill clenched his fingers into hard, taut knots 
as he heard the car pull up outside the house. 
He was glad the lights on the tree were on, 
because if they hadn't been he would not have 
had the strength at that moment to flick the 
switch. 

“I don’t want to cry. God, don’t let me cry!” 
he prayed as Marie threw open the front door 
and the lamplight oozed out over the snow 
like a stream of gold. 


It was only after he was safely in bed in his 
upstairs room that Bill let the tears flow un- 
checked. Mom had smiled wanly at him and 
patted his arm, but that was all. She'd have 
done as much for old Shep if he had been ia 
the room, Bill reasoned. Dad had carried her in 
and placed her in the big four-poster bed. Then 
Aunt Matty, Mom’s sister, deposited the twins 
in the clothesbaskets. Bill had caught a glimpse 
of two crinkled red faces that almost at once 
began to howl. He had ducked 


the two big clothesbaskets that Marie 
had made up into neat little beds 
with soft pink-and-blue blankets and 
dainty hand-embroidered sheets. Dad 
had had to hurry into town for the 


Illustrated by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


out of the room as Aunt Matty 
swooped down upon the protesting 
ones and quickly swished them into 
the big bed, one at either side of 
Mom. 


extra basket for Larry, “the surprise 
bundle,” as he had called the littlest twin. 

Larry and Jerry—and Bill—the three Marston 
boys. It was hard to warm up to the thought of 
sharing the farm and Mom and Dad with two 
other boys. The thought of one baby coming 
had been bad enough. Bill had been trying to 
get used to the idea for months. 

If there had been just one baby, a girl, it 
might not have been so bad. Mom and Dad had 
told him time and again through the past two 
years how much they had always wanted a boy 
of their own, so much so that they had finally 
gone into the city and found him at the adop- 
tion home. It had been too good to be true 
that the three of them had been brought to- 
gether, they had told one another over and 
over. 

Now everything would be changed, Mom and 
Dad would have in double measure what they 
had always wanted—a boy of their own—two 
boys of their own. He, Bill, would be just an 
extra kid to clothe and feed and wash behind 


“T’m an outsider now,” Bill told his 
feather pillow as the clock struck hollowly in the 
kitchen below. “I'll always be. I can’t stand it, I 
can’t! Mom didn’t even say the Christmas tree 
was pretty after all the trouble I went to dragging 
it in from the woods and all. Maybe she'll be so 
busy with the twins in the morning: she won't 
even open the packages I have under it for 
her!” 

The clock struck again. Bill counted the 
strokes mechanically. It had never before taken 
him so long to fall asleep. But then, he had 
never before had this feeling of not belonging in 
the fresh clean bed beneath the snug wool 
comforter. Not even on the night he had come 
from the orphanage had he felt like this. His 
head ached and his eyes burned. He tried to 
pray but couldn't. 

The moon crept over the hill between thick 
black snow clouds and peeped into the room, 
laying icy fingers upon his cheek as he peered 
up over the coverlets. ‘It must be almost morn- 
ing,” he told himself in a chilled whisper some 
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time later. “I'd better get up 
and get dressed and get out of 
here before anyone else wakes 
up. 
Pe cringed as his feet 
touched the cold floor. It 
wouldn’t be easy trying to make 
his own way in the world. But 
he'd do it, He’d be on his own. 
He wouldn’t be a burden to 
anyone! In the half-dark he lo- 
cated his wool socks and his 
high-cut boots. Mom and Dad 
wouldn’t miss him, not now that they had the 
twins. He took his best coat and cap out of 
the closet because he did not want to waken 
anyone getting his older wraps off the hooks 
in the kitchen. Carefully he opened the south 
window. “Good-by, Mom!” he whispered as 
he lowered himself over the snowy sill and 
dropped noiselessly to the back-porch roof. 
“Good-by!” 


friends 
and toys; 
no tears, 


boys. 


If he cut across the fields he could make it 
to the highway in thirty minutes. That was 
the way he went to school, and he knew every 
inch of the way. That is, Bill knew every inch 
of the way in the daylight, when the fields 
were bare and open. 

Now, shortly after he left the frozen creek 
at the foot of the hill, everything seemed 
changed. The world was strange and new in 
its thick blanketing of white and with the wind 
swirling the snow about like thick white veils 
that twisted about his head and blinded him. 


Once he stumbled and fell; then rising to his — 


feet again, he looked about him baffled. Per- 
haps it was because he had slept so little during 
the night that he could not get his bearings. 

Suddenly he stopped, looking to the right and 
to the left. He had come out at the river in- 
‘stead of the highway. This meant that he was 
miles from a house, surrounded by deep woods 
and high rocky ridges. He turned and tried to 
retrace his steps. His hands and feet were numb. 
It was beginning to snow again, harder than 
ever. Save for the mournful sound of the wind, 
a deep quiet lay upon the woods, broken only 
by the occasional rattling of clusters of dry 
leaves high in the oak trees. Bill pushed on. 
He wasn’t afraid. That is, he wasn’t afraid until 
he began to get sleepy. 

Then the big drifts against the hills were no 
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When I Am Playing 
By Martha Smock 


When I am playing with my 
I share my games and books 
There are no fights, no hurts, 


For we are loving girls and 


longer made of snow. 
were downy white blankets thy 
beckoned to him  invitingh 
And suddenly Bill was mox 
afraid than he had ever beg 
before in all of his life! Forj 
he dared to snuggle dow 
peacefully beneath one of thos 
drifts, he would be lost foreve, 
When the searching 
found him he would be froz 
stiff, with every bit of lif 
squeezed out of his body. 

The thought sent a surge of anguish throug 
him—anguish not so much for himself as fe 
Mom and Dad. They would place the blame fr 
his running away upon their own shoulders. Al 
the days of their lives they would mourn the 
failure to make him happy. He had to push w 
had to work his way back to the farm somewy 
so that he could tell them how much he di 
appreciate all they had done for him—how mud 
he loved them both. What did it matter if k 
did have to take a back seat now that the twit 
had arrived so unexpectedly? There was jg 
enough in just being under the same roof -wih 
Mom and Dad, even if he did have to shar 
their love. And someway, somehow he’d heb 
to pay his way, help to lighten the burden a 
Dad. “A man with three boys to raise has hi 
hands full.” Dad’s words came back to hit 
First they were only a faint buzzing in his eas; 
then he seemed to see them written out i 
big black letters across the snow. He fougt 
desperately to keep his eyes open. It was li 
only chance. 

“God, God!” he prayed. Then he remembert 
that it was Christmas morning. “Christ chill 
help me!” he begged. “Show me the way home! 
He reached out and caught at a tree to stead 
himself. It was the holly tree Mom loved # 
well! With Mom in the hospital he had forgotté 
all about the holly berries this year. Eve 
Christmas since he had been at the farm th 
two of them had cut across the hills to this pi 
ticular tree for great bunches of the glossy tt 
berries to put on the mantel in the living roo 
and back of the clock in the kitchen. Now! 
knew where he was. He was headed home! ! 
his great joy he tore off branch after branché 
the Christmas berries until his arms were fille 
Now if only he could make it to the house} 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


Kathy and Bim Enderby live in 
an apartment over a garage belong- 
ing to Don Partridge. Bim works 
for Mr. March, the owner of the 
Marchbank stables. Kathy is keep- 
ing house for Bim for the summer. 

Tom Breck fell and was hurt 
when a ladder he was using to fix 
a light in the Enderby apartment 
broke. He blamed Don, and the 
boys quarreled. Then Bim and 
Don’s sister Ivy and Mrs. Satchel, 
who rented her boardinghouse from 
Don, got into the quarrel. 

Kathy wanted to enter Mr. 
March’s dog Poochie in a dog 
show, but she found that Ivy had 
entered her. Kathy was disap- 
pointed. 

When Kathy got home Smooch 
told her that Don was selling both 
the boardinghouse and _ garage. 
Kathy was in despair, Then Mr. 
March came in to see if he could do anything for 
Tom. He realized that Tom was not hurt but scared. 
He brought him to his senses. 


Part Seven 


Y OU COULD hardly believe it, but when Mr. 
March let go of him Tom turned and 
walked across the room. There he stood, rubbing 
his back and beginning to grin. “And I thought I 
couldn’t get up!” he said. He walked toward 
Mr. March again. “You don’t mind getting 
rough, do you?” he said. 

Mr. March sat down on the couch. “I once had 
to knock my own kid brother out,” he answered, 
“to save him from drowning—drowning him- 
self and me.” 

Several laughing faces in the room turned a 
bit sober. “I guess,” Kathy thought, “God some- 
times lets you get the worst of it to teach you not 
to fight.” 

As if Mrs. Satchel caught her thought, she 
spoke out, saying, “Yes, but if I get into a fight, 
do I hit the other person in self-defense or—'turn 
the other cheek’ ?” . 

“Most fights,” Bim said, smiling, “begin a 


long time before they come to blows.” 

“Right!” Mr. March said decidedly. “Fights 
begin with people suspecting or hating each 
other.” 

“We didn’t hate Don,” Tom said abruptly. 

“Well, we certainly didn’t love him!” Mrs. 
Satchel returned. 

“What's this about Don?” Mr. March asked. 
“Kathy told me something; anything new?” 

Tom looked around the room. “Well, sir,” 
he replied, “we insisted that Don was to blame 
for my getting hurt. And——” 

“I know that,” Mr. March interrupted. “So 
Don got sore, and—what is he doing now?” 

“Well, he thought Bim and Kathy were on 
my side. Smooch and I wouldn’t let Bim pay 
for the doctor. Everybody got mad, and Kathy 
got so discouraged she finally asked Bim if they 
couldn’t just go away. Don grabbed at the idea 
and said he’d be glad to get rid of them, or 
something. Finally he said they'd have to go.” 

Mr. March nodded. “Quite a build-up.” 

“Yes. And we dragged Mrs. Satchel into it, 
and—she said Don couldn’t put the Enderbys out 
because she rented the garage to them. So Don 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, come 
With me today; 

Just take my hand 
And guide my way. 


told her he'd put her out of the 
Inn too!” 

“He can, I suppose.” 

“Well, he’s selling the Inn. 
So of course Mrs. Satchel has 
to move, and the Enderby’s 
too.” 

Mr. March got up slowly. 
“Who's buying the Inn?” he 
asked. 

All at once hope leaped up 
in Kathy’s heart; maybe Mr. 
March could prevent Don's sell- 
ing the place! 

But Tom was answering Mr. 
March. “Why, a _ real-estate 
agent sent a buyer to Don. 

“The agent is Sam Bussy over 
in town,’ Mrs. Satchel said 
quickly. 

“Who is the buyer?” Mr. 
March asked again. 

“I don’t know his name, but 
he and his whole family came 
to the Inn only a little while 
ago to loo 4 

“Was Sam Bussy with 
them ?” 

But Mrs. Satchel did not an- 
swer, because at that instant 
the sound of somebody’s feet 
on the stairs interrupted them 
again. The next moment 
Smooch Spencer came plunging 
into the room. But the moment 
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he saw Mr. March he stopped 
short. “Mr. March!” he cried. 


“T’ve been looking all over for 


you!” 

“Well, you’ve found me,” 
Mr. Match said, and everybody 
laughed. But Mr. March didn’t. 
“Did you learn who is buying 
the Inn?” he asked. 

“No, sir!” 

Mr. March turned to Mrs. 
Satchel. “Why don’t you go 
and find out? I'd like to know.” 

Tom and Kathy and Bim 
just looked at each other. They 
all seemed to be thinking the 
same thought, that Mr. March 
was going to do something 
about Don’s selling the place. 
But how could he do anything, 
or make Don do anything, 
or 


Kathy remembered the lines 
of an old hymn. They said, 
“God moves in a mysterious 

way 
His wonders to perform.” 
Well, all that was happening 
was mysterious! 

But Mrs. Satchel had started 
to go; the boys and girls were 
moving to follow her. Suddenly 
Kathy wanted to go too and 
find out what Mr. March 
wanted to know. She turned to 
Bim. “I’m going too,” she said. 
He just nodded. 

Outside it was getting dark. 
The strange, long-short day was 
almost ended. But the quarrel 
wasn’t ended! Maybe Mr. 
March couldn’t do anything 
with Don! Oh, could Kathy 
think once more that—that God 
would? 

Not far from the garage 
door she stopped and stood 
still, letting all the others go 
on without her. She looked up 
at the sky. A lot of stars were 
out now. It seemed as if they 
all looked down at her, waiting, 
waiting for God to do some- 


thing, for God to do whateve, 
He wanted to—move th 
darken them with clouds, blow 
the clouds away. If the star 
could wait patiently, why 
couldn’t Kathy Enderby ? 

All at once she didn’t want 
to run and try to do something 
herself. She turned back and 


_ softly climbed the stairs again, 


Those stairs! Up and down and 
up she had gone that day, 
her feelings had soared or sunk 
or soared—and her faith! 

When she stepped into the 
big room Bim and Tom and 
Mr. March and Smooch wer 
all standing around the couch, 
facing her. Kathy looked 
around the room. And _ then 
there—there was Ivy, standing 
almost beside her by the door! 

Ivy looked at her. Then al. 
most at once she pointed at 
Tom, standing across the room. 
“Well,” she said, “you weren't 
going to let us know that Tom 
Breck wasn’t hurt! You didn't 
think we'd find out!” 

Kathy looked at Bim. “Well, 
we only found out just a few 
minutes ago,” she said. 

“Me too,’ Tam said and 
laughed. 

But Ivy paid no attention. 
“And,” she went on, “you 
thought I wouldn’t find out that 
you told the judges at the pet 
show that Poochie wasn’t my 
dog!” 

Kathy caught her breath. She 
remembered how Ivy _had 
seemed to see her at the show. 
Of course Ivy would think— 

But Mr. March had quietly 
taken a step toward them 
“Wait a minute, Ivy,” he said; 
“I was the one who told the 
judges that Poochie is my dog, 
not yours.” 

Ivy stared. “You!” she cried. 
“Why, you told me I could 
enter——" 
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Mr. March waved his hand. 
“T didn’t intend to spoil your 
fun, Ivy. In fact I telephoned 
over to tell the judges that if 
they'd award the special prize 


I'd pay for it. But without 


meaning to, I let it slip that 
Poochie belonged to me.” 

Ivy wilted. “But—but——” 

“It seems they have a strict 
rule, every pet entered for a 
prize must belong to the person 
who enters it. Don’t blame 
Kathy.” 

Ivy looked around for a place 
to sit down. She was standing 
near the crate against the wall. 
She went slowly around and 
sat against it; it was a little 
too high for her to sit up on 
the top. She pulled her heels 
back between the slats and held 
herself up on them. There were 


cross slats inside the crate, one - 


right over Ivy’s thin stocking- 
covered heels just above her 
shoes. You'd think it might 
hurt a girl’s tender heels. 


But Ivy wasn’t thinking of 
that yet. She looked at Kathy 
and flared up again. “Well, I 
don’t care! We don’t want her 
around here any more! And 
Don’s going to sell the place 
tomorrow, and she'll have to 
go!” 

Mr. March slowly crossed 
the room. “Who's buying the 
place, Ivy?” 

“Somebody Mr. Bussy sent,” 
Ivy said. 

Mr. March stopped beside 
Kathy. “Then the sale is in 
Bussy’s hands. I think I'll see 
Bussy tonight. This place 
should really be a part of 
Marchbank.” He smiled at 


Kathy and started down the 
stairs. 

Ivy sat still. A sudden feel- 
ing of triumph rushed up into 
Kathy’s head like—like soda 
water! She left the doorway 


and went over to the couch. She 
heard Mr. March's footsteps 
echo from the bottom of the 
stairs. She looked back at Ivy. 

But Ivy’s eyes were wide and 
bright now, as if with antici- 
pated triumph of her own. She 
looked at Kathy. “You think 
it’s all O. K., for you now, 
don’t you? Well, Mr. March 
won't find Mr. Bussy; he’s on 
his way over here by now. All 
I have to do is let Don know, 
and he'll make Mr. Bussy sell 
the place to the folks that want 
it—first.” 

She sat up slowly, airily tak- 
ing her time, as if to show 
Kathy that there was no hurry 
at all. 

Kathy’s feeling of triumph 
turned to one of despair.’ Mr. 
March’s unexpected hint of 
help had raised her hope; now 
Ivy's plan to forestall Mr. 
March seemed sure to succeed. 
Kathy’s disappointment seemed 
to be smothering her. She 
leaned against the arm of the 
couch. If there were someway 
to keep Ivy from going to Don! 

She put out a hand to steady 
herself, just as she had done 
once before that day. Instead 
of the soft arm of the divan 
she touched something hard 
and cold. Instantly she knew 
what it was, and at the same 
time, a queer, wild, crazy idea 
popped into her mind. The 
card table still leaned against 
the couch. Why—why, here was 
a trick to stop Ivy from running 
away to Don! Here was some- 
thing that could bring back tri- 
umph to Kathy Enderby! 

The impulse seemed to drive 
her hand. She pushed at the 
card table. It tipped toward the 
crate, toward Ivy on the crate, 
with her heels back between 
the slats. It tipped over; it 
grazed Ivy’s knees; it went 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


When I do what 
I know is right, 
Dear God, I’m happy 
Day and night. 


down on top of her feet. And 
then there it lay, almost flat on 
the floor between the legs of the 
heavy couch and Ivy’s feet 
perched between the slats of the 
crate. 

It was like a trap! Ivy 
couldn’t lift her feet because 
of the slat over her heels. She 
couldn’t move the table with- 
out bending over to lift it. She 
couldn’t bend over, because you 
couldn’t bend over with your 
heels caught and your back 
against something that 
wouldn’t move. Ivy was caught 
—in a trap that had just made 
itself, as if it had been planned! 

Ivy tried to bend and twist. 
She tried to lift herself up by 
her hands on top of the 
crate. But her feet were fast. 
She whimpered. Suddenly she 
shrieked. Then she said some- 
thing Kathy couldn’t under- 
stand. Indeed Kathy hardly un- 
derstood anything except that 
she had Ivy caught and helpless 
to run away to Don. 

Ivy’s face became red as fire. 
She stopped struggling, began 
again, stopped again. Wildly 
excited, Kathy saw that she 
could keep Ivy a prisoner as 
long as she wanted to. In half 
an hour the man who wanted 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


Anna Maries Christmas 


Bove the night before Christmas, and 
Anna Marie tied the last little star on her 
small Christmas tree. The star was a cooky, “It 
looks awfully nice,” she thought as she changed 
it around once or twice. 


She and her mother had made every one, 
and they'd made paper chains—it had been 
lots of fun. And that long string of popcorn— 
she had helped string that too, and now there 
was just one more thing left to do. Hang up 
her stocking! 

She hung it with care over the back of a 
large rocking chair. “It’s not a big stocking,” 
she thought; “it’s so small, I wonder if Santa 
will find it at all? Or even find me,” she said in 
distress. “How does he know we have changed 
our address? Mother is sure that he goes every- 
where, but he can’t come down chimneys that 
aren't even there. Wish we had a fireplace like 
we had last year before we moved to the coun- 
try—oh, dear! He can come through the win- 
dow though, Mother said, so I'll say my prayers 
now and go straight to bed.” 

She first told her mother and daddy good 
night, then put on her nightie and turned off 
the light. She tossed in her bed. “I just can’t 
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go to sleep, but when Santa Claus comes, I'll 
be sure not to peep,” she said to herself; then 
she heard a strange sound and was tempted to 
jump out of bed with a bound. 

“Could that be Santa? It’s such a small noise; 
it isn’t a footstep or rattle of toys.” And trying 
to see just how still she could keep, while she 
was listening, she fell fast asleep. 

“At last they’re asleep,” said a wee hungry 
mouse, as he nosed here and there through the 
big silent house. “I’m hungry and cold.” He 
shivered and shook with each little hippety-skip 
that he took. 


Then he suddenly stopped. this? 


Deary me! Growing right here in the house— 
it's a tree! A cooky tree—no, there’s some 
popcorn there too; I'll climb up and eat some, 
that’s just what I'll do.” 

He climbed the small Christmas tree quick 
as a wink. “There’s a small cooky kitten, I'll 
eat it, I think; then I'll taste of that star—its 
up rather high, but still, I can reach it, I know, if 
I try.” 

He nibbled on each; then he rested. awhile. 
“Now I'll eat some nice popcorn,” he said with 
a smile. But while he was eating it, what did he 
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do but bite through the string, and the popcorn 


- just flew! So did he—down he came to the 


floor with a plop! He underneath and the pop- 
corn on top! 

He crawled out from under it, blinking his 
eyes. “It looks like big snowflakes,” he said in 
surprise. Then he started to shake. “That re- 
minds me,” he said, “I’m cold, and that stock- 
ing will make a warm bed.” So he ran up the 
chair and with one well-aimed leap, in the stock- 
ing he went and was soon fast asleep. 


But he hadn’t slept long when he heard a 
strange noise, like the jingle of bells and the 
rattle of toys. “Oh, help, help!” he squeaked. 
“I must get out of here. I’m trapped in the toe 
of this stocking, I fear.” He jumped and he 
bumped and he wiggled about. “I know what 
I'll do; I'll just gnaw my way out.” 

And by the time that old Santa came in, 
there was just a big hole where the wee mouse 
had been. 

Early next morning, 
when Anna Marie came 
to look for her Christ- 
mas gifts, what did she 
see but a stocking just 
bulging with presents. What’s more, there were 
packages clear from the toe to the floor! 

Looking closer, she saw, the big hole in the 
toe. “How did that get in there, I'd like to 
know. That’s a joke on old Santa,” she thought, 
“deary me!” She laughed and then glanced at 
her small Christmas tree. 


“That's strange,” she thought, “the popcorn 
is gone, and some of the cookies have been 
nibbled on. Old Santa was hungry, I guess, 
That’s too bad. But if he liked my cookies and 
popcorn, I’m glad.” 

She turned to her presents; each package 
was small, but there was some candy, a Yoyo, 
a ball, some mittens, a pocketbook—’most every- 
thing from a doll to a velvet-lined box with a 
ring. 
“Old Santa’s so thoughtful, what I should 
have done, was fix him some sandwiches—well, 
at least one. I'll do it next Christmas.” She 
nodded her head. “It’s more blessed to give than 
receive,’ Mother said. 

And she smiled as she thought: “Though my 
stocking seemed small, 
it held a big Christmas 
for me after all. It isn’t 
how big or how many 
things; what counts is 
the happiness each 
present brings.” 

And Anna Marie, 
feeling thankful and 
glad, had the merriest 
Christmas she had 
"most ever had. 

And nearby, a mouse, 
stuffed as full as could 
be, smiled as he 
dreamed of a nice cooky 
tree. 
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i em JUMPED out of bed. He was still half 
asleep, and the floor felt like ice to his 
bare feet as he hurried to the window. One look 
outside made him rub his eyes and look again. 
Snow covered the ground, and it was still fall- 
ing. Bob liked a good snow, but this was the day 
before Christmas, and too deep a one could 
ruin everything for him! 

He dressed rapidly but carefully. He might be 
out in the storm for hours. 

Quietly he crept to the kitchen so that he 
would not waken anyone else. He ate the hot 
oatmeal his mother had left cooking on the 
pilot light the night before. Eagerly he snatched 
the lunch for three they had packed so that he 
might make an early start. An hour later, with 
his hand ax strapped to his side, he met his 
friends David Harrison and Andy Van Orden in 
the Van Orden barn. 

“The snow’s so deep it makes walking hard,” 
he said as they started toward the wood lot. 
“We may have trouble finding the kind of 
tree I need.” 

“Why?” David asked. “There are plenty of 
them.” 

“It has to be little and straight,” Bob ex- 
plained. ‘And the’ drifts have already covered 
a lot of little ones. Did Andy tell you what it’s 
for?” 

“No,” said David. 

Bob’s smile was embarassed, but he said: ‘‘Re- 
member Thanksgiving when Andy’s grandfather 
said if a fellow’s in a mess and wants out of it, 
he’d better start working on himself, for he’s 
the one who got him into it? So I’ve been work- 
ing on myself for about two weeks!” 
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PARTANS 


Christmas 
for 
Chris 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1950 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


David studied him curiously. “You're a good 
scout, Bob. I don’t see that you need changing 
one bit.” 

“T've got to learn to keep my eye on the ball,” 
said Bob. “Last October my father added fifty 
cents a week to my allowance so'I could save 
money to buy Christmas gifts. Always before, 
he’d handed me some money just before the 
big day and told me to buy what I thought 
would please folks. If I needed more, I asked 
for it. In October Christmas seemed a long way 
off, but all at once, it was right on top of me, 
and hadn't saved anything!” 

“Why don’t you cut your list?” asked David. 
“Just get something for your mother and father 
and brother?” 

“TI had to,” Bob confessed. “I’ve made Dada 
telescope to hunt our cows with, like the one 
we made Mr. Van Orden. I used the materials 
I'd already bought to make one for myself. | 
made Mom a writing board in shop at school, 
and it’s a beauty, thrée coats of varnish, hard 
and slick. She likes to write letters outdoors 
in the summer, and it'll be light and easy for het 
to carry. But I got stuck on Chris till I thought 
of the fun I used to have when Mom would 
let me tinker with our big Christmas tree. Cor- 
alee and Red said Anne likes a little tree about 
her own size that she can put things on and take 
them off to suit herself. So I’m going to fix one 
up for Chris. I’ve already strung the animal 
crackers into a circus and made the flowers out 
of tin foil and a lot of little popcorn balls.” 

“All you need now to make a swell Christmas 
for your family is a little evergreen,” Andy ex 
claimed. “And we won't let you down!” 
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“If I come through this time, I won't be 
caught off base again!” Bob declared. 

The boys had not exaggerated the trouble 
they would have finding a tree of the right size 
and shape. 

“This ravine was choked with them,” Andy 
said when they reached a creek bed south of 
the gate, ‘“but look at it now!” 

The gulch was drifted almost level with its 
banks so that hunting small trees in it would 


Andy cried, “Run! Stockton’s bull’s loose!” 


be like hunting the traditional needle in the 
haystack. 

“Let's look along the fence,” Andy suggested. 
“I saw some young ones there two weeks ago.” 

As they worked their way toward the fence, 
the boys did find a few. But something was 
wrong with each one. Some were too small. 
Others were crooked or out of balance. They 
reached the barbed-wire fence. It topped a bank 
that fell to the highway in an abrupt drop of 
about thirty feet. 

The snow had stopped falling when Bob 
came upon a blue spruce whose top reached al- 
most to his shoulder. He called to the others; 
and, with mittened hands and the broad blades 
of their axes, they cleared the snow away from 
it till it stood before them perfect, its small trunk 
Straight as a yardstick, its branches spreading 


in wonderful balance and grace. 

“This is a honey!’ Bob said as he studied it. 
“And if it’s a little high, I can cut an inch or so 
off the bottom when I get it home.” 

David glanced at his watch. 

“You'll just about have time to fix it up right,” 
he said. “Shall I tip it a little so you can get 
at it easier?” 

Two strokes from the gleaming blade of Bob’s 
axe cut it through. They were so intent that 
they did not hear sounds in the winter-stiffened 
undergrowth as a big body pushed through it; 
but when Bob lifted the tree triumphantly over 
his head, Andy cried, 
“Run! Stockton’s 
bull’s loose!” 

He _ whirled to- 
ward the fence, but 
there was no escape 
that way. It was too 
close to the long, 
steep drop to the 
highway; but near it 
was a sprawling oak, 
and he scrambled in- 
4 to it. 

“Old Solomon’s 
mad!’ David shout- 
ed, and he followed 
Andy as fast as he 
could. 

The big animal 
was coming straight 
at them. Half melted 
snow crusted his 
hide. His head hung low, and his eyes were red. 
But at each step he slid back a little. 

Bob thought: “He's cut us off! But he’s slow 
because he keeps sliding back. I can get to the 
tree all right, but I won't leave this spruce!” 


He floundered through the snow after the 
others, carrying the evergreen with him, He 
reached the fence; and, lifting the spruce, he 
tossed it as far as he could. A minute more, 
and he was high in the oak. Looking down, he 
could see that the spruce had struck the snow- 
bank, slid some fifteen feet toward the highway 
and stopped! There he was perched in the oak, 
treed by Stockton’s bull, his spruce was on a 
snowbank halfway between the fence and the 
highway, and time was slipping away! 

The big bull was just below them, trying to 
take his discomfort (Please turn to page 26) 
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’M GOING on the train! 

I’m going on the train!” 
Tom danced up and down in Co 
his excitement. Blacky, his 
little cocker spaniel ran 
around in circles, barking 
madly. He didn’t understand 
what it was all about, but if 
his master was happy, so was 
he. 

“And listen, Blacky,”” Tom went on, “you’re 
going too and Mother and Daddy. The old 
car won't run, and we're all going to Grand- 
ma’s on the train. Hooray! Let’s run down and 
tell Bill and Jay.” They were off. 

Tom had wanted to ride on a train for ever 
so long. His friends who had ridden told him 
all about the fun they had had; how fast the 


‘ train had gone, and all about it. Tom had al- 
Bh ways gone places in the family car—that was 
. fun too—but now at last he was to go on the 
} train. It was almost too good to be true. And 


think of riding in the coach on a plush seat! 
That seemed the best thing of all. Maybe it 
would be red plush. 

Then the going-away morning came. It was 
all so exciting—the early breakfast, the walk 
to the station, and the watching for the train 
to come around the bend, over the bridge. All 
of a sudden he heard the “whoo-whoo” of its 
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whistle. It was coming nearer. ‘“Whoo-whoo00.” 
Tom felt like shouting: “Who? Why, Tom and 
Blacky and Mother and Daddy, all waiting to 
go.” 

As the train came chugging and clanging into 
the station, Blacky began to whimper. Tom 
leaned down to pat his head. “You'll be all 
right; the train won’t hurt you. It’s going to 
take you to Grandma’s house. Just you watch. 

“I wish we could take Blacky with us into 
the coach.” Tom looked up at his father, who 
had taken the little dog in his arms. “He'll be 
afraid out in the baggage car all alone.” 

“Blacky will be all right. You go with yout 
mother into the train, and I'll meet you ther 
after I get Blacky safely settled in the baggage 
car. Stay close to Mother.” 

The coach was just as wonderful as Tom 
thought it would be. The plush seats—and they 
were red—were soft, (Please turn to page 24) 
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1. Christmas bells are sweet-ly ring-ing; Chil-dren in all lands are sing - ing, 
2. Christmas bells are sweet-ly ring-ing; Chil-dren in all lands are _ sing - ing, 
3. Christmas bells are sweet-ly ring-ing; Chil-dren in all lands are sing - ing, 
4. Christmas bells are sweet-ly ring-ing; Chil-dren in all lands are _ sing - ing, 
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Lit - tle ones like you and me Will dance a - round the Christ- mas’ tree. 
Some will find a wood-enshoe All filled withsweets and good - ies too. 
Light - ed can-dles, burn-ing bright! Will lead the way on hrist - mas __ night. 
Christ wasborn to lead the way For all of us on Christ - mas Day. 
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By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


ECAUSE they were of the house of David, 
7 4 Joseph, a carpenter in Nazareth, and his 
Z . young wife Mary, traveled from their humble 
home to the little town of Bethlehem to put 
their names upon Caesar's tax list. Caesar, em- 
ee peror of Rome, had given the command that all 
people under his rule should go to the city or 
town from which their families had come, and 
there register their names. 

It was in Bethlehem that good king David 
had been born and where he lived as a boy. 
Many people claimed kinship with the line of 
David, and many people came from the country 
round about to register in Bethlehem—or “the 
city of David,” as it was sometimes called. 

Bethlehem was a small town, and soon all the 
inns were filled with people. Homes that could 
care for guests took in relatives and friends. 
Many men probably had to sleep on the ground 
under trees, for it was said that not another 
bed could be found in all the town. Joseph and 
Mary arrived late, and after a long search found 
shelter in a stable. It was better than being out- 
side, and they no doubt gave thanks for clean 
straw in the manger. 

There was living in that country near Beth- 
lehem shepherds who kept watch over their 
sheep as they grazed in the fields or rested on 
the hillside at night. These same shepherds may 
have seen the weary travelers, some walking, 
some riding upon the backs of donkeys, as they 
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trudged the dusty road into Bethlehem. They 
may even have seen Joseph and Mary, for Jo- 
seph walked, his staff in his hand, beside the 
donkey that carried his young wife. 


The shepherds watching their sheep, the trav- | 


elers bent with weariness, the little town of 
Bethlehem filling its inns with strangers, the com- 
plaints of angry people, the pushing and crowd- 
ing in the streets, were all commonplace, hum- 
drum actions. There was nothing unusual in an 
emperor wanting more taxes. There was noth- 
ing new in the people’s grumblings and com- 
plaints. Shepherds had watched over their flocks 
in fields by day and on hillsides by night for 
generations past. 

And yet for a long time God had planned 
for that night in Bethlehem—we might say since 
the beginning of time. 

God had made Himself known to a race of 
people as the one and only true God. That peo 
ple had enjoyed God's blessings when they fol- 
lowed His guidance and walked in His ways. 
They had known happiness and prosperity. But 
there was something lacking, for even after 
periods of great blessing they would forget for 
a time that their good came from God. Then 
they would slip back into evil and wicked ways 
and know much suffering and hardships. 

But through each time of forgetfulness there 
would be some good man who kept the faith. 
These men were called prophets, and they told 
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the people that destruction 
would surely come if they did 
not follow the way of God. One 
prophet, named Isaiah, saw far 
into the future. He told the 
people that from the line of 
David God would send a Sav- 
iour into the world to teach peo- 
ple how better to live. Upon 
His shoulders would rest a new 
kingdom and of that kingdom 


_ there would be no end. The 


Saviour would be called the 
“Prince of Peace.” 

But the years came and 
passed. Generation after gen- 
eration lived and died. The Sav- 


A Child’s Prayer 
By Myrtle Lovdal Rosenthal 


As I lay me down to rest, 

I pray Thee, Lord, to guide 
and bless 

All those who love me, near 
or far, 

And those I love, where’er 
they are; 

And may Thy blessing like a 
star 

Shine upon them every hour. 
Amen. 


as the ears of man had never 
heard before! Music from heav- 
en! “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” . 

The Saviour is born. The 
Prince of Peace. The very an- 
gels of heaven sang aloud for 
joy. By the time the heavenly 
choir had gone, gone too was 
the fear in the shepherds’ 
hearts. They rose from the 
ground filled only with wonder 
and a desire to see for them- 
selves that which the angel had 
made known to them. 

“Let us go into Bethlehem 


iour had not come. The people 

were weary with waiting. Wise Men of the 
East studied the stars hoping for a sign from 
heaven that would tell of the Saviour’s coming. 
But no sign had they seen telling of the birth 
of the new King, the long promised Prince of 
Peace. 

Darkness came to the hills and the little town 
of Bethlehem. After a time the weary travelers 
slept. The streets were hushed and quiet. Out 
on the hillside above Bethlehem the shepherds 
kept watch over their flocks. Grouped together 
for companionship, they sat on the ground 
and talked in low tones. 

“Look,” one said, “a star bigger and brighter 
than all other stars!” 

“Tt moves,” another said, “toward Bethle- 
hem.” 

Then a radiant light flooded the hillside on 
which the shepherds stood. Too excited to speak, 
they stared at each other. The hillside was as 
bright as midday. Trembling with fear, the shep- 
herds fell to the earth, their faces to the ground. 

But an angel came and stood in their midst. 
“Fear not,” the angel said, “for I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

As if knowing the wonder and amazement 
in the hearts of the shepherds, the angel said: 


“Twill give you a sign. You will find the new- 


born Saviour wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.” 

Then suddenly there was a multitude of 
angels singing and praising God. Such a sound 


and see this thing that has 
come to pass,” they called excitedly to one an- 
other. 

In the East the Wise Men too had seen the 
star that was bigger than all other stars. It was 
the sign for which they had long waited. Three 
of the Wise Men got upon their camels and, 
with the star as a guide, started toward Beth- 
lehem carrying precious gifts for the new born 
King. 

The shepherds left the hillside. Through the 
streets of Bethlehem they hurried. At the edge 


. of town they found a stable. The sheep and the 


oxen hung low their heads. In the stable the 
shepherds saw Joseph and Mary watching over 
their newborn Son as He lay wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes in the manger. 

“The Saviour,’ some of the shepherds cried 
aloud. 

“The infant King,” others cried. 

They told Mary of all that had happened on 
the hillside. She smiled as she cuddled the 
sleeping babe in her arms, the babe whom she 
and Joseph called Jesus. 

The birthplace of the Saviour—a stable. How 
carefully God had made His plans. He wanted 
not to dazzle or bribe men with rank, riches, 
and glory into accepting the new King. He 
wanted Jesus to begin humbly and to build His 
kingdom with love—love alone—in the hearts 
of men. 

It was good news that the angel gave to the 
shepherds that night. “A Saviour is born, a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” ; 

Glad tidings! The very angels of heaven sang 
for joy. 
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Stockings by the Fireplace 
By Helen Howland Prommel 
a | Seockings by the fireplace 
Hanging in a row— 
When old Santa finds them 
He is sure to know 
That Mary wants a dolly 
And Bobby wants a sled 
: And Billy wants a wheelbarrow 
) _All painted red. 
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Little stockings waiting 
While the children rest— 
Santa soon will fill them, 
And he will do his best 
To leave the toys they ask for 
' Before he goes away, 
So all the children waken to 
A happy Christmas Day. 
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Sunday 


I want Success to come 
my way; 


So I will work and | 
will pray, 
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Tuesday 


When I hold happy 
thoughts all day 
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My work and studies 


seem like play. 
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Bill Grows Up 


' (Continued from page 6) 


fore his strength gave out. 
Daylight was creeping up 
over the hills. Far ahead of him 
he could see the dim outline of 
the barn; then at last he was 
at the creek at the foot of the 
hill. He pushed on breathlessly, 
his knees buckling beneath him. 
He was blinded by weakness 
and cold. “I’m going to fall,” 
he told himself. “I’m going to 
fall. I can’t take another step!” 


Then, just outside the kitch- 
en door, he collided with Dad. 
Dad shot out his big strong 
arms in his leather jacket to 
catch him. “Here, here, what’s 
wrong—snow blind?” Dad 
asked. His words sounded as if 
they were coming from miles 
away. “What in the world are 
you doing out at this hour?” 


Bill couldn’t answer. Then 
he heard Dad chuckling that 
nice hearty chuckle that started 
‘way down in his throat and 
came out all warm and pleased- 
like. “Well, what do you 
know,” he said. “If you didn’t 
trudge ‘way across the hills just 
to bring your ma some Christ- 
mas berries! Now won't she be 
pleased!” He put down the 
milk pails and reached behind 
him to open the kitchen door. 
“Come on in. We'll take them 
to her. She’s been awake for a 
long time waiting for you to 
come down to open up the pres- 
ents.” 


It was all that Bill could do 
to stumble into the kitchen be- 
hind him. Dad helped him pull 
off his coat and mittens. The 
warmth from the crackling 
stove hurt his toes and finger 
tips, but at last he could feel 
the blood coursing through his 
body again. “You shouldn’t 


have gone out in a blizzard like 
this, not even for Christmas 
berries, much as your ma loves 
them,’ Mr. Marston said. “I 
should have thought of them 
yesterday or the day before and 
got some in the house myself. 
Come on now, we'll take them 
in to her.” 


Mom reached out her arms 
to him as he went into her 
bedroom. She seemed like her 
old self again. There was pink 
in her cheeks, and her smile was 
full-blown. ‘My big boy!” she 
said. “Oh, but your nose is 
cold!” 

“It’s no wonder,” Dad spoke 
up. “He’s been ’way across the 
hills already this morning to 
get these berries for you.’ He 
held out the holly branches. 

“Not really, Bill?” Mom’s 
eyes were twin Christmas stars. 
“Oh, darling,-you might have 
been lost in this blizzard.” 

Suddenly Bill was more 
ashamed than he had ever been 
in all his life. Why, Mom and 
Dad both loved him just as 
much as they always had. What 


a little bit of faith he had had ~° 


in them to think the twins 
would make any difference! 
He burrowed his face down 
into the lace of Mom’s bed 
jacket. How sweet she smelled, 
like violets, sweet and warm 
and comforting. For a moment 
he was tempted to tell her the 
truth—that he had run away 
because—because he was jeal- 
ous, jealous of the two little 
red-faced mites in the clothes- 


baskets. But in the same mo- 


ment he knew that he could 
never face the hurt in her brown 
eyes if he did. It was as well 


to let things stand as they were. 
He had gone out after holly 
berries, and that was all. 

“I’ve been awake for hours 
waiting for you to come down 
to open thie presents,” Mom 
was babbling. “Do go and see 
what is under the tree for all 
of us!” She kissed his ear as he 
got up. “I think you'll find ev- 
erything you had on your list 
and some extras besides. The 
Argyle socks I started for you 
in the hospital aren’t quite 
finished, but if you'll mind the 
twins for me this week, I'll put 
the final stitches on them.” 

“If you'll mind the twins for 
me this week!” Mom’s words 
chimed like Christmas bells as 
Bill bent toward the packages 
heaped beneath the brightly 
lighted tree. That was the way 
he could help Mom and Dad, 
could lighten their load. He’d 
walk the twins and rock them, 
and hang their diapers out to 
dry. Why, he’d even save up 
enough money someday after 
he had a job to send them off 
to college! Miraculously Bill 
found himself expanding. His 
shoulders pushed upward and 
outward beneath his wool plaid 
shirt. At first he had the feeling 
that he might be growing 
wings. Perhaps he had crawled 
into one of the drifts after all 
and was only dreaming that he 
was here at home safe and 
warm with Mom and Dad. 

Maybe he had turned into an 
angel. Maybe this was heaven. 
Maybe—— 

There was a most discordant 
sound upon the air. No, this 
couldn’t be heaven after all. In 
heaven there were certainly no 
sounds like those being emitted 
from the twin clothesbaskets. 

“John, dear, take a peek at” 
them, please,” Mom said to 
Dad. ‘“They’re wet again, I sup- 
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pose.” She sighed as Bill turned 
toward the bed with an arm- 
load of presents. “Oh, well, 
they'll just have to wait until 
we've had our Christmas!” She 
laughed, meeting Bill’s eyes. 

No, this room _ smelling 
sweetly of pine needles and 
Mom's favorite violet cologne 
wasn’t heaven, Bill decided, but 
to him it was as near heaven 
as any place on earth could be. 
He dumped the packages on 
Mom’s bed. “Here, Dad,” he 
said. “I'll change Jerry while 
you take care of Larry. I’m an 
old hand at this sort of thing. 
Many’s the time Sister Berna- 
detta let me pinch-hit for her 
when there was a flood on at 
the orphanage.” 

Dad laughed, and every or- 
nament on the tree seemed to 
tingle with his mirth. “Some 
helper we have here, Mother,” 
he said. ‘““Who told us we'd 
have our hands full with twins? 
Why, between the three of us, 
it'll be a snap!” 

“You said it!” Bill echoed, 
and his shoulders felt tighter 
than ever beneath his red-and- 
green shirt. He had thought a 
few moments ago that he might 
be sprouting wings, but he 
knew now that he wasn’t. He 
was doing something just as 
important though for earthly 


purposes. He was growing up! 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, for food and 
Christmas joys, 
My heart is thanking You; 
May boys and girls in other 
lands | 
Receive these blessings 3. 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 


(Continued from page 9) 


to buy the Inn might go away 
or Mr. March would reach Mr, 
Bussy and buy the place. Then 
Don could never put Mrs, 
Satchel and the Enderbys out! 

Suddenly Ivy sat back, cov- 
ered her face with her hands, 
and began to sob. For the first 
time Kathy looked up at the 
boys. They were all watching; 
they all understood. But Bim 
—Bim had hold of Smooch’s 
arm, as if he was holding him 
back, making him wait. And 
Bim’s eyes were on Kathy, and 
in those dark eyes were lights 
like—like quiet stars in a dark 
sky, waiting. 

Kathy looked back at Ivy. 
Ivy still covered her face with 
her hands. All at once the other 
feeling she’d had toward Ivy 
came back. Ivy looked so un- 
happy, so alone, so helpless, so 
friendless! “For pity’s sake, 
Kitty!” she thought. “Can't 
you help Ivy?” 

And as if pity were a kind 
of key that unlocked memory, 
it let out once more that bigger 
idea that seemed to come 
straight from God, the idea of 
love for an unhappy, friendless 
girl. All the love Kathy had, 
for orange kittens, for Poochie, 
for Monarch, and yes, for Bim, 
welled up in her and over- 
flowed into love for Ivy, who 
seemed to need it more thin 
all the rest. 

Well, God made love. God 
was love. Love could make 
things come out all right! 

Suddenly Kathy knew what 
she must do. She acted on the 
impu!se; she went over to Ivy. 
“Ivy, che said, “I'm sorry. I’m 
ashamed. I don’t wait to do 
anything to you, only be friends. 
If you want us to go, we’l’ go.” 
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She stooped and lifted the table 
up. 

i an instant Ivy was free 
to do whatever she wanted to. 
Bim and Tom and Smooch 
stood still and watched. Ivy 
stared at Kathy with her wet 
eyes; then she walked over to 
the door. But there she turned 
around. 

“Say,” she said, “you didn’t 
have to do that! You had me 
caught; what did you let me 
go for?” 

Kathy couldn’t answer, be- 
cause there didn’t seem to be 
any words to put her feelings 
into. She looked around at Bim. 

But it was Smooch who sud- 
denly responded to her look. 
He pushed Bim’s hand away 
from his arm and came up be- 
hind the couch. “Well, Ivy,” 
he said, “Kathy can’t answer 
that. Know why? It’s because 
Kathy can’t be unkind. She 
loves people, just as she loves 
horses. And love—well, love is 
something you can’t put into § 
words; it’s something you have 
to be.” 

Kathy wondered. But 
Smooch went on. “Look,” he 
said, “we are like horses; when 
they love you they can’t tell you 
—nor you them when you love 
them. But you both know.” 

Smooch grinned. a little bit. 
Then he said, “They say you 
can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, but I’m not that old, I 
hope, I hope.” He turned to 
Ivy. “Listen, kid, does Don 
really want to sell this place?” 

Ivy was looking wide-eyed at 
him. After a moment she shook 
her head. “He never did,” she 
answered, “till he got mad at 
you.” 

Smooch nodded. “Just so. Do 
you really want Kathy to go 
away?” 
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Ivy hesitated, just as if, like ("Ss 
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Christmas Tree 
Lanterns 


SSNs 


By Glenn Morgan 


H™ IS an attractive tree decoration that you can make. 
First select a nice shiny tin can. Then draw a design on a 
piece of paper the right size to fit around the can. Tape or 
paste the paper securely around the can. Place a stick of wood 
inside the can. Be sure the stick is large enough to keep the can 
from denting when you punch the holes in it. 

Now, using a hammer and a large nail, punch holes along 
the lines of your design. (See illustration.) Punch the holes close 
together. When you have finished the design remove the paper 
and punch two holes opposite each other near the top. Insert a. 
wire handle and bend the ends of the wire up. (See illustration.) 
Hang the lantern on the Christmas tree and drop a Christmas 
light inside. Try a blue light and see how pretty the designs 
show up. 

Some designs are suggested in the drawing, or you can make 
up your own. Any Christmas subject will do. Try large snow- 
flake designs. Repeat the design on the opposite side of the can. 
These lanterns make nice gifts for your friends. 


Kathy, she couldn’t say what “Swell!’’ Smooch said. 


she felt. Then she suddenly left 
the doorway and came over to 
Kathy and put out both hands 
—without a word. 
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“Now you beat it out of here, 

and tell Don just that, see?” 
Ivy didn’t wait an instant. 

She turned and ran out the door 


and down the stairs. 

Kathy sat down on _ the 
couch. She didn’t know what 
Smooch did, or Bim, or Tom, 
or what they said to one an- 
other. It wasn’t because her 
ears couldn’t hear but because 
her mind would hold only one 
thought—that thought so big 
that it didn’t leave room for 
anything else. It was the 
thought in the line from the old 
hymn: “God moves in a mys- 
terious way.” 

It seemed hardly any time 
before Ivy came back with Mr. 
March—and Don! And _ the 
moment Kathy saw Don’s face 
she knew Mr. March and Ivy 
had managed to say something 
he understood. 

“Hey!” Smooch said to Don. 
“You didn’t sell the place! 
You're not going to put any- 
body out!” 

Don grinned. But he looked 
at Kathy. “I like things the way 
they are,” he said. 

All at once the long-short 
day was ended—because the 
quarrel was ended. And the 
quarrel was ended because God 
liked things the way they were. 

“Thank God!’’ Kathy 
thought, like Mother, and she 
almost said it out loud. 


(The End) 


The Train Ride 


(Continued from page 14) 


and the windows were so large 
that when you looked out of 
them it was just like looking 
at big pictures—moving pic- 
tures, he thought and then 
laughed, as the train began 
to go faster and faster. And 
there was a place right on the 
train to get a drink. Mother 
showed him the faucet. 

The conductor in his blue 
suit smiled at Tom as Mother 
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gave him the tickets. “You 


must be over five, sonny,” he 
said, “to have a ticket.” 

“I’m six, going on seven,” 
said Tom proudly. 

“Getting to be a big boy— 
that’s fine, that’s fine.” The 
conductor smiled again as he 
moved on down the aisle. 

Just then Tom saw Father 
come in from the other car. 
“Oh, Daddy’—he jumped up 
—"how’s Blacky? Is he scared? 
Is he missing me?” 

“Well, he isn’t exactly hap- 
py, Tom,” said his father as 
he sat down in the seat across 
the aisle. “You see, it’s his first 
ride too. But he will be all 
right. Don’t you worry.” 

Tom tried not to worry, but 
all of a sudden the plush seats 
and the pictures out of the win: 
dow and watching other people 
in the car didn’t mean anything 
to him at all. Blacky was fright- 
ened and needed him. Tom 
leaned over to his father. 
“Would you mind if I went to 
the baggage car and sat with 
Blacky,” he said. ‘““He wouldn’t 
be scared then. He thinks I’ve 
forgotten him. Can't I go, 
please?” 

“And lose all the fun of rid- 
ing in the coach? Why, think 
how long you have planned on 
this. You'll have to sit on a 
box, and there won’t be win- 
dows to look out of.” 

“T don’t care about anything 
if I can comfort Blacky. Hon- 
est, I don’t. I can feel the train 


move and hear the sounds.” 


When father and Tom came 
to the door of the other car, 
they saw poor little Blacky 
curled up on the floor, and there 
was real fright in his bright 
eyes. His master had left him, 
and a terrible monster was tak- 
ing him somewhere away from 
everyone he loved. Then he 


A Santa for Your 


By Emma Jane Barnard 


Mantel 


OU CAN make a cheerful little Santa for your mantel, 
for a table decoration, or a gift for a friend. Select a round 
red apple for the body. String raisins on toothpicks for the 


arms and legs. Half pecan nuts make feet. Bits of cotton serve 
as hands and beard. A marshmallow with cloves inserted for 
eyes makes the head. Paint nose and mouth with cake coloring. 
Cut a small half square of red paper for a head shawl. Fold the 
shawl over the head and stick a toothpick up through the shawl 


and head and down into the apple to hold the head secure. 


Let Santa sit down with his feet out in front of him, or, if you . 


prefer, you can make him stand up by using a third toothpick 
to support him. Your friends, young and old, will be delighted 


with this little Santa. 


heard a step he knew and a 
voice, and arms were thrown 
around him. “I’m here, Blacky. 
I’m here. I'll take care of you.” 
It was his own Tom. He wasn’t 
alone any more. Such frantic 
yelpings of joy, and the little 
dog forgot all his fright. He 
was safe. Safe. 

' “T had the best time in all 
my life,” Tom told his grand- 
mother that night. “I didn’t 
mind one bit leaving the coach 


and sitting in the baggage car 
with Blacky. It was sort of an 
adventure. The conductor came 
out where we were, and Blacky 
did all his tricks for him. The 
conductor told me Blacky was 
the smartest dog that had ever 
ridden on his train. Think of it, 
Grandma—the smartest! And 
Blacky wasn’t a bit scared after 
I came to be with him. Oh, it 
was the best time I’ve had in 
all my life.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


™ 
By Roland Rexroth 


ERRY CHRISTMAS, fel- 

low collectors! May you 

have the most wonderful 
Christmas ever! 

This year you will probably 
send and receive many beauti- 
ful Christmas cards, printed in 
bright colors and bearing jolly 
greetings of “Merry Christmas” 
and “Happy New Year.” It is 
easy to procure as many cards 
as you need today, but if you 
had lived back in the Middle 
Ages and wanted to send a 
Christmas greeting, you would 
not have been able to go down 
to a store and buy a colorful 
card for a few cents. You 


would have been obliged to ob-- 


tain a piece of parchment, and 
then with a stylus and ink draw 
on it whatever letters and dec- 
orations you wished. 

It was just*about five hun- 
dred years ago the process 
of printing letters from mov- 


_ able type was developed, prin- 


cipally by Johann (John) Gu- 
tenberg, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the Hungarian stamp 
that we illustrate. 

Gutenberg was born at 
Mainz in Germany about 1400. 
He made his living as a lapi- 
dary, which means that he cut 
and polished precious stones. 
One evening he was looking at 
a playing card that had been 
printed from an _ engraved 
wooden block, and he thought 
he could improve on it. A few 
days later he showed his wife 
some cards that he had made, 
which had much clearer out- 
lines and brighter colors than 
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the one he had copied. 

Gutenberg next decided that 
he would try to make copies of 
a picture of Saint Christopher. 
He had to make his own tools, 
find the right kind of wood, 
and then mix rough chemicals 
to make. his own ink. He was 
successful, and his copies of the 
picture were actually better 
than the original. 

Gutenberg next conceived 
the idea of making copies of 
the pages of a book. To make 
wood blocks of its seven hun- 
dred pages would require thir- 
ty years. He hit upon the idea 


- of cutting out separate letters 


from small blocks of wood or 
metal, which could be used over 
and over again. These he fas- 
tened into a frame, something 
like the frame in a wine press. 
A picture of his printing press 
is shown as a part of the de- 
sign of the stamp that we illus- 
trate. 
Gutenberg’s idea of movable 
type is still the basis of modern 
printing, even that which is 
done on the high-speed press 
pictured at the right side of the 
stamp design. 

Thanks to Gutenberg and his 
successors, we can send Christ- 
mas greetings to all our friends. 


Christmas Gifts for 
Chris» 


(Continued from page 13) 


out on them. He. rattled his 
horns against the tree trunk and 
rumbled deep in his throat. He 
lifted his head and looked up 
at them with red eyes. Angry 
breath flared in his nostrils. He 
bellowed and raked his hoofs 
through the snow, gashing its 
whiteness down to the dark 
earth. 


“He must have drifted with 
the storm,” Andy said, “and 
when he came to a fence, he 
just lay against it till he broke 
through. See that place on his 
shoulder where the barbed wire 
cut him?” 

“Poor fellow!” Bob agreed. 
“And poor us! How are we go- 
ing to get away from here?” 


Now and then an automobile 


came slowly along the road be- 
low them, and they shouted as 
loud as they could.’ No one 
heard. In some crotches of the 
oak that were sheltered from 
the wind, there were smal! 
heaps of snow. The boys col- 
lected it and packed it into 
balls. They threw them at Sol- 
omon, but instead of making 
him go away each ball that 
struck him made him more an- 
gry, so that he thrust his horns 
harder against the tree and 
lashed his tail. 

“We might as well go to 
roost up here!” David said 
hopelessly. 

Bob thought of the lunch he 
had brought. He exclaimed: 
“Horses like apples! Maybe 
Solomon does too; if I threw 
them to him, each one a little 
farther away from the tree, he 
might go after them and forget 
us!” 
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The first apple sank deep 
into the snow before Solomon 
could see or smell it. 

“Don’t waste any more!” 
Andy said, “Let's eat, and may- 
be one of us will get an idea.” 

The food tasted good; and 
as they ate, ideas ran into and 
out of Bob’s head like ants in a 
hill. Most of them were no 
good, but at last he hit on one 
that made him say, “We've got 
three chances to get home pretty 
quick with that spruce.” 

“How?” David asked. 

“We can catch hold of that 
limb over there and swing till 
we can drop on the far side of 
the fence and slide down to the 
road. Solomon can’t touch us, 
but we've got to land flat and 
not dig in, and as we pass the 
spruce we can gtab for it.” 


“One chance for each of us!” 
Andy exclaimed. “If we miss 
the spruce, we can’t climb up 
after it. Too much snow! I’m 
closest. I'll go first!” 


Carefully he measured the 
distance to the spruce while the 
others watched. He caught hold 
of the branch and swung vigor- 
ously. He swung too vigorously, 
for when he let go he overshot 
his mark and landed flat 
enough but far beyond the little 
tree. 

As Bob and David watched 
him slide down the steep bank 
to the highway, David said, 
“TIl_ not swing so hard and 
maybe I'll get closer.” 

He landed closer but not 
close enough, so that he too 
missed the spruce as he slid 
down the bank. 


While the two below waited — 


Bob took hold of the branch. 
With his eyes on the spruce, he 
swung out, tipping his body 
carefully back and forth until 
at last it seemed that he had 
reached the point from which 


Santa Claus Crossword Puzzle 
By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


ACROSS 


1. A child’s plaything. 
4. Solemn wonder. 

5. A monkey. 
7 


. First name of a jolly fellow 
who comes on Christmas. 


11. A boy’s name. 


13. Last name of a merry fel- 
low whom children love. 


14, Pertaining to or having voice 
or speech. 

16. The first garden mentioned in 
the Bible. 

17. A beverage. 


DOWN 

Rap lightly. 

Te bein 

Solemn style form of the word 

“you.” 

Girl’s name, . 

Did give. 

To look over carefully. 

Entire amount. 

A melody. 

An adverb meaning to the 

same degree. 

12. To make a quick downward 
motion of the head. 

15. Abbreviation for Christian 
Endeavor. 


ny 


— 


(Answers inside back cover) 


he could fall directly above the 
spruce. He let go and shot 
downward. He landed above 
the spruce—but too far to one 
side of it! He shifted his leg 
that was nearest the tree to- 
ward it at a more abrupt angle 
and lifted up his other leg. Just 


as he hoped, the leg on the 
snow acted as a brake and 
swung him toward the spruce, 
close enough that his outflung 
hand could catch a branch. He 
slid downward, dragging the 
spruce with him! 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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OU WILL enjoy this little 

story taken from a letter 
received recently from a WEE 
WispoM reader in the British 
West Indies: 

“Trixie was a fluffy little 
black dog owned by a school- 
master. Every morning Trixie 
would come to school and 
guard the door, barking loudly 
at all latecomers. When all had 
arrived Trixie would come in 
too. 

“One morning Trixie refused 


to come in. When the children 
inquired, they were informed 
that her hair had not been 
combed. They proceeded to 
comb Trixie’s hair, and she 
then came frisking into the 
schoolroom. 

“From that day on no child 
ever came to that school with 
uncombed hair, the schoolmas- 
ter says!” 

How very much we can learn 
from our pets! Do you have an 
interesting pet? Write and tell 
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Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided, We19-50 
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us about it. Send your letter to 
WeeE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. 


a 
Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 
you about my pet. It is a dog named 
Spot 


He is about fourteen inches high; 
his color is brown, white, and black. 
He has long drooping ears with 
long shaggy hair. 

We have owned Spot ever since 
he was a pup, and he is now about 
three and a half years old. Every 
time I start to feed Spot he jumps 
for his food. He can jump v 
high, almost as high as my head 

I find Spot a very enjoyable pet. 
—Desma Thrasher. 


Dear Editor: 1 often read the 
pet page, and I like it very much, 
so I decided to tell you about my 
dog. She is a thoroughbred spitz, 
with white fur, blue eyes, and a 
very curly tail. Her name is Blos- 
som. She acts very much like a 
little lady. When she lies down 
she crosses her front paws. She can 
stand on her hind legs and dance. 
—Doris Rose McMahan. 

a 

Dear Editor: 1 have a pet dog 
called Checo. He is all black. 
Whenever I talk to him he puts 
his head 6n the side and smiles. 
When I go to bed he crawls under 
the bed and sleeps. When my moth- 
er goes out of the house he cries. 


He is a very good friend.—Marilyn 
Gerbrandt (Canada). 


Christmas Gifts for 
Chris 


(Continued from page 27) 


Andy and David were laugh- 
ing when they helped him to 
his feet and shook the snow 
from the unbroken branches of 
the spruce. 

“You kept your eye on the 
ball this time, Bob!” they con- 
gratulated him. 


ms 


What Cam at De? 
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RECIPES 


By Nell Holbert 


H OR THE guests who drop in unexpectedly during the Christ- 
mas holidays you will want a plate of fresh cookies and 
plenty of candy. Try these recipes. 


Fudge 


2 cups sugar 
3 tablespoons cocoa 


1 cup sweet cream 
1 cup nut meats 
1 tablespoon butter 


@ Boil sugar, cream, and cocoa until they form a soft ball in 
water. Cool and beat until creamy. Add butter and nut meats. 
Pour on buttered plate and cut in squares. 


Divinity 
24 cup white sirup 


2 egg whites 
Y4, cup hot water 


2 cups sugar 
14 cup chopped nut meats 
14, cup candied cherries 


® Boil sirup, sugar, and water until they form a hard ball in 
water. Beat the egg whites and add chopped nut meats and candied 
cherries. Pour into the hot sirup, beating all the time, and con- 
tinue to beat until stiff and creamy. Drop by spoonfuls on buttered 
plate. 

Fruit-and-Oats Cookies 


1 cup rolled oats 114 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 3 eggs 

4 cup sour milk 1 cup raisins 

34, cup butter 1 cup currants 

1 teaspoon baking l/, teaspoon each of ginger, 
powder nutmeg, and cinnamon 


® Cream sugar and butter. Add well-beaten eggs. Dissolve 
soda in sour milk. Add other ingredients and just enough flour 
to make dough firm enough to roll. Cut and bake at 375° F. for 
30 minutes. Makes about thirty. 


He smiled as they started for tree he needed, and another 


the highway and home. In spite 
of the snow and old Solomon 
he and his friends had got the 


hour’s work would finish a gift 
for his brother that he was sure 
Chris would like, 


The Children's Book 


YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR! 


Just in time for Christ- 
mas! We are especially 
happy to amnounce the 
publication of the new 
book for children TEACH 
ME TO PRAY, by Bill and 
Bernard Martin who pro- 
duced Easter 
Gift,” “Little Squeegy 
Bug,” “Hook and Ladder 
No. 3,” and “Lightning.” 

There are 30 stories in 
TEACH ME TO PRAY. 
Each story is accompa- 
nied by a Bible verse and 
a short prayer. Each 
brings children a lesson in 
love, courage, service, 
obedience, truth,  toler- 
ance, self-control, faith, 
loyalty, and so forth. 

Beautifully illustrated 
with pictures in full color 
by Bernard Martin, 
TEACH ME TO PRAY is a 


large book—approxi- 


mately 8 by 11 inches— 
and is priced at-only $1. 
If you would like to have 
TEACH ME TO PRAY for 
Christmas, be sure to tell 
Mother and Dad—and 
don't forget when you 
write to Santa Claus! 


Unity School of Christianity 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


With gladness we enter this joyous Christmas season, this happy time 
of giving and receiving that marks the celebration of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. God gave us the gift of His Son to help us understand His 


great love for us all. 


Love and peace really go together. When we are loving in our 
thoughts, words, and deeds, we have only peace and joy in our heart. 
This peace and joy go out in blessing to children and grownups every- 


where. 


We invite you to add to your Christmas joy by joining our happy 
club. Address your request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, 


WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To help God establish peace on earth and good will toward men 


let us say again and again: 


Dear loving Father, 
Let there be peace on earth, 
And let it begin with me. 


Lovingly and joyfully, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary 


Dear Miss Benson: The other 
day I picked up a board that had 
been lying on the ground for a 
long time. Under the board I found 
many ants and their larvae. If you 
have ever disturbed an ant’s nest 
you know how they all run in and 
snatch up the larvae and run into 
the nest. One ant was trying to 
drag some larvae off the board but 
couldn’t manage it alone. Another 
ant came along and helped. Soon 
others came and all were working 
and trying to drag the larvae off 
the board, It was a beautiful dis- 
play of co-operation.—Emma. 

Thank you, Emma, for your 
interesting story of co-opera- 
tion. We Boosters work to- 
gether by never being down- 
hearted when things go wrong 
because every task is made 
easier just by knowing that 
If end to end our happy smiles 

Were placed along the way, 
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They soon would reach for 
miles and miles 
And make the whole world 


gay. 
g 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am so hap- 


‘py to become a member of the 


Good Words Booster Club. I 
should like to share with you a 
thought that our teacher told us 
would always bring happiness: 
“Happiness is a perfume you can- 
not pour on others without getting 
a few drops on yourself.”—Ben 
Trene. 


You are a true Booster, Ben 
Irene, and we thank you for 
sharing the happiness recipe 


with us. Always we find the 


way to be happy is to make 
others happy by thinking, say- 
ing, and doing only that which 
is loving and helpful. 


Dear Barbara: Please send me an 
application blank. I am going to 
try to follow the rules of the club, 
Because I know we should have 
plenty of sleep, I should like to 
share my plan with you. I have a 
paper on the wall, and each time 
I am in bed at nine o'clock I draw 
a star on the paper. When I have 
earned a bee. of these stars | 


paste on a colored star—a blue 


one for twenty-five stars, a red one 
for fifty, a silver one for seventy- 
five, and a gold star for one hun- 
dred. It’s truly fun.—Isla (Can- 
ada). 


We welcome you into our 


happy club, Isla. We also wel- 
come your colorful plan for 
making bedtime a star-studded 
adventure. 


a 


Dear Barbara Benson: Some- 
times-when I get angry with my 
brother or when he hurts me I get 
to feeling grumpy. One time when 
he had been bothering me I went 
off looking very angry. As I walked 
past a mirror I happened to glance 
in it, and I saw how ugly my face 
looked with a frown on it. I started 
to think about something cheerful, 
and I put a smile on my face. It 
was surprising how much better I 
looked and how much better I felt 
toward my brother. Now I try to 
remember to smile whether I hap- 
pen to go by a mirror or not. 
—Diana. 

You have proved, Diana, that 
when you think thoughts that 
are joyful you keep your face 
cheerful and happy. Because 
you shared your helpful adven- 
ture with us it will be easier 
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for us to think glad, happy 
thoughts and to smile, smile, 


smile! 


a 
Dear Barbara Benson: I have 


always thought cliurch was kind 
of dreary, but today I tried to keep 


‘my attention on what the minister 
" was saying. And oh, it wasn’t dreary 


at all, but instead it was a nice 
story! The next time I go I shall 
pay good attention too.—Bert 
(Canada). 

Thank you, Bert, for your 
helpful letter. God is wisdom 
and intelligence, and He is in 
the mind of each of us. As you 
gave your thoughts and atten- 
tion to what the minister was 
saying, God spoke through your 
mind and helped you under- 
stand and enjoy the service. 
God is always ready to help us 
understand all that we need to 


know. 
a 


_ Dear Barbara: Every Tuesday 
our teacher gives us our spelling 
lesson, and if we spell the words 
correctly she gives us a star. I got 
a star today, and as I was putting 
it on the paper I noticed there 
were two stars stuck together. I 
could have put the two on and not 
told anyone, but I knew that would 
not be right. I took the other star 
back to our teacher, and I am glad 
I did. I would not feel happy if I 
had cheated.—Elizabeth (Canada). 

Thank you, Elizabeth, for 


your story reminding us that 


_ happiness comes to us when we 


remember to be strong in doing 
what is right and good. We re- 
joice and are glad that God 


loves us and helps us be truth- 
ful in all we think and say and 


do. 
a 
Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy 
to be a member of the Good Words 


Booster Club. I am trying to be a 


a good Booster. Sometimes I do not 

follow or live up to the motto or 

rules. But I will keep on trying, 
because that is the one way to suc- 
ceed. This verse helps me to be 

a better Booster: 

“If you make others happy 
Then you are happy too. 
The joy you give to others 
Returns again to you.” 

—Marilyn. 
Your happy little verse makes 

me think of another one that I 

should like to share with you, 

Marilyn, and with Boosters ev- 

erywhere: 

“The time to be happy is now. 
The place to be happy is here. 
The way to be happy is to 

make others happy 
And so build our heaven right 
here.” 


Dear Miss Benson: Our family 
has a new car. When I first saw it 
I said a little prayer to thank God 
for it. Thank you for your letter. 
—Joseph. 

Thank you, Joseph, for your 
letter. It will help us remember 


to thank God for our many _ 


blessings. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 


requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Elizabeth Joy Harris (10), 3 
Meredith St., Broadview, S. Aus- 
tralia; Betty Mackness (11), Rte. 
5, Dresden, Ont., Canada; Gordan 
Thomas (12), 74 Ropewalk Rd., 
Llanelly, Carm., S$, Wales; Alice 
Wiedenhoeft (8), Rte. 2, Colum- 
bia City, Ind.; Michael Curry (9), 
Box 143, Cuba, N. Mex.; Carol 
Dreisewerd (9), 7815 Clei Place, 
St. Louis 21, Mo.; Jean Murdy (9), 
913 Matilija Rd., Glendale, Calif.; 
Gail Marilyn Simmerok (9), 136 
N. 15th St., Prospect Park, Pater- 
son 2, N. J.; Judith Ann Howe 
(10), 2337 Fairfax, Denver 7, 
Colo; Don Carrow (10), Bath, N. 
C.; Eugene Ragle (11), Rte. 3, 
Church Hill, Tenn.; Joyce Frazier 
(11), Leland College, Baker, La.; 
Carol Ann Reed (11), Box 293, 
Dighton, Kans.; Kathy Anderson 
(11), 519 Waukegan Rd., Mc- 
Henry, Ill.; Eleanor Pogasie (11), 
768 N. 2d St., Steelton, Pa.; Nancy 
Merritt (12), 615 High St., Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio; Leona 
May Shipley (12), Gen. Del., 
Crockett, Tex.; Linda Locy (12), 
Quarters 2, Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base, Wyo.; Kay Oplinger 
(12), 1527 Homestead Rd., Ver- 
ona, Pa.; Judith Popp (10), Rte. 1, 
Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Richard Harder 
(11), Box 116, Philmont, N. Y.; 
Orva Lee Benway (11), 217 
S. Cheyenne, Bartlesville, Okla.; 
Holly Hulbert (11), Star Rte., 
Clarksville, Md.; Candy Taylor 
(12), 1116 Clovelly Lane, Burlin- 
game, Calif.; Kelvin Olsen (10), 
Poowong East, South Gippsland, 
Vict., Australia; Susie Drake (8), 
605 N. Mill St., Festus, Mo. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 


need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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Christmas 


By Beverly Richardson (12 years) 
Cranston, R. I. 


Christmas now is here 

With hope and more good cheer. 

“Peace on earth, good will toward 
men, 

The Christmas songs ring out again. 


With ornaments of colors bright 
We'll decorate our tree, 

And a very silv’ry star 
At the top you'll see. 


And when it’s very dark tonight 
We'll tiptoe down to see 

If Santa’s left the presents yet 
Beneath the Christmas tree. 


Winter 


By Donald Dombrow (10 years) 
Kingman, Ariz. 


Cold and raw the north winds 
blow, 
Bleak in the morning's light. 
All the hills are covered with snow, 
And winter's now come over- 
night. 


My Room 
By Patricia Meagher (11 years) 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
I have the cutest little room 
In our house at home. 
It has all my belongings— 
In fact everything I own. 


All my games and books 
Are behind the closet door; 
The pretty dolls are on a shelf— 
Daddy says I don’t need any- 
more. 


But I would like a bigger room 
To move more things about. 

If I get any more real soon, 
I’m going to have to move out! 
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The Wind 
By Jessie Coad (9 years) 
The Pas, Man., Canada 


The wind is a feather 

In the weatherman’s hat, 
And it’s as big as this 

And as long as that! 


If it waves around 
At the tip-tip-top, 

It won't rain today, 
Not a single drop. 


But, oh, beware! 
If it goes swish-swash, 
Put your rubbers on, 
And take in your wash. 


If it goes flip-flop, 
With a whirly sound, 
How the papers will fly 
At the picnic ground! 


For the wind is a feather 

In the weatherman’s hat, 
And it’s as big as this 

And as long as that. 


Rabbit . 
By Mary Lou Dimma (8 years) 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


‘Once I saw a_ rabbit hopping 


through the snow; 

He stopped and turned and looked 
and jumped, 

Not knowing where to go. 


A Treasure 
By Marilyn Harman (8 years) 
San Carlos, Calif. 


On the bottom of the ocean, 
Where tiny fishes swim, 
Where octopuses lie 
And the light is very dim, 
There is where a treasure’s buried 
Under the yellow sand, 
And pirates once went stamping 
On that water-covered land. 


The Water Wheel 


By Dorene Fisher (11 years) 
Guymon, Okla. 


It’s sides are brown and rusty; 
Yet the water trickles on, 

Ever down the little falls, 
Singing it’s merry song. 


Not many people go there 
To sit on the shade side, 
Where the water trickles onward 
With a slow, uneven tide. 


There’s something of its turning 
That makes you want to sing 
And watch the little birds go by 


With gold and painted wing. 


Maybe still it’s standing 
Where the water trickles on, 

Ever down the merry falls, 
Singing its merry song. 


a 


The Christmas Candy 


By Jeanne Treat (7 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Once upon a time there was a 
little boy. His name was Peter. 
Peter lived with his mother and 
father in the country. One Christ- 
mas night Peter hung up his stock- 
ing. He was sure he had been good. 
The next morning when he looked 
in the living room he saw the tree, 
and a box on the floor. 

“Is it a jack-in-the-box?” Peter 
asked. He ran to the box. He 
looked in the box; and what do 
you think he saw? Peter saw some 
pretty candy, It was yellow and 
red and green and blue. Peter ate 
some candy, and it was good. So he 
went to show his mother and father. 

“Look at the pretty candy,” he 
said. But when he came back it 
was gone. He looked and looked. 
Then he found it. It was in his 
mother and daddy's room, And 
that really fooled him! 
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The Little Pig with a 
Straight Tail 
By Mary Pitchford (6 years) 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


There was a little pig with a 
straight tail. All the other little 
pigs had curly tails. Not this little 
pig. He was very sad. 

One day the little pig with a 
straight tail was walking down the 
road and he met a cat. The cat had 
a long, beautiful, bushy tail. 

“Cat, Cat,” said the little pig 
with a straight tail, “would you 
trade tails with me? I'd love to have 
yout beautiful tail.” 

“How would we trade tails?” 
asked the cat. 

“I'd take my hatchet and chop 
them off,” said the little pig. 

“No, no,” cried the cat and ran 
down the road. 


The little pig went on down the — 


road until he met a fox, a red fox 
The fox had a beautiful tail. 

“Fox, Fox,’’ said the little pig, 
“would you trade tails with me? 
I'd love to have your beautiful tail.” 

“How would we trade tails?” 
asked the fox. 

“I'd take my hatchet and chop 
them off,” said the little pig. 

“No, no,” cried the fox and ran 
down the road. 

The little pig was very sad. He 
decided to go home. He walked 
through the gate. The wind blew 
the gate shut. The wind blew the 
gate shut on the little pig’s tail. 

“Ouch!”’ screamed the little pig 
and jerked his tail out of the gate. 

And what do you think? The 
little pig's tail was curly! 


A Little Mouse 
By Rachel Kapfer (9 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 
A little mouse 
That lives in my house 
Once scared me to tears 
When he wiggled his ears. 


The Monkey 
By Jimmy Cobb (6 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


The monkey is a funny thing; 
He likes to jump and play. 

If you go to the zoo 
You might see him someday. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 

Please do not copy. 

When you send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader from five to 
thirteen years of age who has 
not had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Myself 
By Dolly Pearl Martin (12 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. - 


Last night as I sat in the theater 
And listened to Rubinstein play, 
I hoped that by practicing daily 
I should play like him someday. 


He played pieces by the old 
masters, 

Who had lived in other lands; 

And I think I could have sat there 
forever 


And watched the speed of his 
hands. 
a 


Master of the Winds 
By Kay Petrick (11 years) 
El Monte, Calif. 


It is fun to sit and think 
Of what you may be; 
Perhaps you'll be a pilot 
Flying over the sea. 


Flying like an eagle 

"Way up above the clouds, 
Like a body from heaven 

With the engines droning loud. 


As streamlined as an eagle. 
As graceful as a steed, 
Master of the winds 
And a demon of speed. 


Better than Candy at 


Christmas 
By Grace Romaine Stacy 
(8 years) 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


When it was time for school, 
Grace was in the bedroom getting 
ready. She was to be at school at 
eight o'clock. They were having a 
party in the schoolroom. 

Mother said: “Grace, come here. 
Would you like to take some of 
your candy to school today?” 

“No,” said Grace. “There will 
probably be enough candy. I have 
something even better than that I 
can take—my nativity scene.” 

When the teacher came in the 
schoolroom, Grace was setting up 
the figures of Baby Jesus and the 
shepherds, who came to the stable 
in Bethlehem the very first Christ- 
mas. 

Grace said, ‘‘Good morning, Miss 
Lee.” 

“Good morning, Grace,” said 
her teacher. 

Just then the children came in 
the schoolroom. They were sur- 
prised to see a nativity scene with 
a star hanging above it. 
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Make-Believe 


By Janet Lewnau (10 years) 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


My friends and I like so to play 

That we are queens of yesterday 

Who sat upon their thrones so 
tall 

And were the belles of every ball, 

Who wore the things that cost so 
much, 

Like diamond rings and pearls and 
such. 


My mom’s old cotton house dress 
Serves as my silken gown, 
And Grandma’s ancient white straw 


hat 
Becomes my golden crown. 


My mom's old pair of high-heeled 
shoes 
Are old as old can be, 
But they still serve as royal shoes— 
They're good enough for me! 


And so, you see, we like to play 
That we are queens of yesterday. 
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Designed by Beth Livingston 
(12 years) 
(New Zealand) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. ted 
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The Giggle Game 


By Laura Arlon 


O YOU like to laugh? In 
order to play this game 
you have to laugh. But you 
have to frown too, and that, as 
you know, is much harder. 
To play this game, you form 
a circle and choose one player 
to stand in the center. He holds 
a handkerchief in his hand, 
and when the game is ready to 
start he raises the handkerchief 
over his head. This is the signal 
for all the players in the circle 
to start laughing as hard as ever 
they can. Then, whenever he 
chooses, the player in the cen- 
ter drops the handkerchief. As 
soon as the handkerchief touch- 


es the floor, all the players must | 


immediately start frowning. 
Anyone who laughs or cannot 
frown after the hendkerchief 
touches the floor is out. Then 
the one in the center picks up 
the handkerchief, and everyone 
must laugh again until the 
handkerchief drops to the floor 
again. 

After doing this two or 
three times, I am sure everyone 
will be laughing so hard that 
no one will be able to frown 
—which is just the way it 
should be! 


Answer to Puzzle 


Santa Claus Crossword 


Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Toy. 4. Awe. 5. Ape. 7. Santa. 
11. Dan. 13. Claus. 14. Vocal. 16. 


Eden, 17. Tea. 


DOWN 


1. Tap. 2. Owe. 3. Ye. 5. Anna. 
6. Gave. 7. Scan. 8. All. 9. Tune. 


10. As. 12. Nod. 15. C. E. 


TEEN-AGERS WILL LIKE 


Here is a bright, new, refreshingly entertain- 
ing and enjoyable magazine for young people 
from 13 to 18—called You, because every one 
of its fascinating pages reflects the personality, 
the sparkle, and the individuality of today’s 
teen-agers! 

You contains stories, photographs, poems, a 
youth counselor’s column, and many depart- 
ments of an inspirational nature. Recommended 
especially for “graduates” of Wee Wisdom. 


The subscription price for You is $1 a year. 


Unity 


SCHOOL OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


x 


Boys and girls from 4 


to 8 will love to receive 


the new storybook Cry- 


baby Kangaroo for Christ- 
b, THE JET BOOKS mas! There are eleven 
4 by Bula Hahn read-aloud stories in 
q For boys and girls from 8 to 12, rhymed prose included in 
3 don’t forget the Jet books—Jet’s Ad- the book, and each story 
4 ventures and Jet and the New Coun- is a favorite from Wee 
try, by Bula Hahn! Both are adven- Wisdom. There are pic- 
ture stories of pioneer days, covered tures in color, and the 
wagons, Indians, and all the excite. book is a big one—8 by 
ment of settling the Far West. Both 1014 inches—with an il- 
books are bound in bright red cloth lustrated’ cover in full 

and have many pages of illustrations. color! 


Crybaby Kangaroo, Jet’s Adventures, and Jet and the New Country 
are priced at $1 each. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, LEE’s SuMmMiIT, Mo. 
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